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THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 

AN INAUGURAL. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, in his God and the Bible, uses with 
telling effect a line from Homer: "Wide is the range of 
words ! Words may make this way or that way ! " Of nothing 
could that line be more true than of the phrase " Higher Criti- 
cism." To some it conveys the idea of sober, honest investigation 
conducted in reverent spirit with the purpose of reaching the truth; 
to others it is a synonym for high-sounding dogmatism, starting 
from preconceived notions and having for its object the overthrow 
of Christian faith ; while to other some it is nothing but a scholarly 
"fad," which indeed has had a longer run than most fads but will 
soon have finished its course. Like most things good or bad, 
higher criticism has had its friends and its enemies ; and in com- 
pany with many a different cause, it has suffered from both. Its 
enemies often misunderstand its purpose, caricature its methods, 
and misstate its results ; its friends, on the other hand, depend too 
implicitly on its deductions, exaggerate the reach of its conclu- 
sions, and refuse soberly to submit them to the thorough tests which 
are imperative. 

It is the purpose of this paper to attempt to correct some cur- 
rent misrepresentations of its objects and methods, and to set forth 
its aim, its limitations, and its advantages. 

It is an old saying that no antagonism is so violent as that en- 
gendered by the odium theologicum. This is quite natural. Mat- 
ters which have to do with man's eternal relations arouse the 
strongest passions, give rise to the intensest convictions. And so 
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"wide is the range of words" that from the same phrase, through 
conflicting interpretations, conclusions the most opposite are 
reached. 

I have spoken of "current misrepresentations" of the higher 
criticism. It should be no cause for surprise that these exist. Had 
that not been the case, if there had been no opposition to the ap- 
plication of the Bible of the methods of critical research, we should 
have a new thing in the annals of science and of the world. The 
growth of science, the attainment of results contrary to the con- 
ceived order of things, have always occasioned apprehension, have 
ever persuaded to charges and recriminations. Says Freeman : 

' ' Nothing is more morally certain than that every worthy movement, be 

it on behalf of learning or of higher objects than learning, on behalf of freedom or 
humanity or right in any shape, will have to go through much opposition, much 
ridicule, that it will have to live through many adverse votes, through many scorn- 
ful articles in newspapers, but that if its promoters bear up stoutly, it will win in 
the end." 

We find Christians in doubt and full of fear because of the 
half-truths expressed by those supposed to be opponents of the 
Christian faith. These half-truths are often the results of a one- 
sided, incomplete application of principles which are legitimate 
when thoroughly applied, and which when thoroughly applied com- 
plete the statements of half-truths and furnish material to fortify 
the wavering faith of the faint-hearted. A good example of this 
class of objections are the anachronisms in the Pentateuch which 
yield at once upon the basis of the documentary hypothesis. An 
examination of the grounds upon which faith rests is sometimes as 
necessary to confirm believers as it is at other times to induce be- 
lief. 

A fair statement of one of the difficulties encountered is that 
by Dr. Aiken as follows : 

' ' We cannot take many steps in exegesis without finding that before we are 
aware of it we were grappling with some of the most complex and representative 
problems of historical criticism — and of the (so-called) ' higher criticism ' : who 
said this, when, where, why ? For the who, when, where, why, seriously affect 
our interpretation of that which is surely something more than a mere colorless 
formula of words." 
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In the kindred science of textual criticism the same experience 
was had. "The first collections of various readings excited great 
alarm." The earliest critics of the text had to meet the accusation 
of infidelity. The conception that the traditional view of the verbal 
and literal accuracy of the Bible was the teaching of the Bible itself 
was in possession of the field — to question this was to assail the 
Bible itself. So the scholarly Geddes was called a "would-be cor- 
rector of the Holy Ghost." This citadel of traditionalism had to be 
carried under a hot and often not harmless fire of scorn, invective, 
and even excommunication. Within the eighth decade of the last 
century Dean Burgon led an almost virulent attack upon the cau- 
tious revisers of the New Testament for omitting unsanctioned pas- 
sages from their Greek basis of the Revised Version, and he found 
an energetic follower on this side of the Atlantic. 

These experiences, therefore, are not peculiar in investigations 
of a purely Biblical character. Rather, it should be said, the Bible 
is only just ceasing to be regarded the court of last resort, whose 
pronouncements, as formerly interpreted by the Church, on all sub- 
jects, — cosmology, astronomy, geology, geography, chronology, 
anthropology, sociology, and what not — decide what may be be- 
lieved and known. It is on record, for instance, that "on Feb. 24, 
161 6, the consulting theologians of the Holy Office characterised 
the two propositions — that the sun is immovable in the centre of 
the world, and that the earth has a diurnal motion of rotation — the 
first as 'absurd in philosophy, and formally heretical, because ex- 
pressly contrary to Holy Scripture,' and the second as 'open to the 
same censure in philosophy, and at least erroneous as to faith.' " 
Galileo himself, apropos of whose discoveries these deliverances 
had been made, was admonished "not to 'hold, teach, or defend' 
the condemned doctrine." 

There are those living who remember the great outburst of re- 
ligious horror which attended the projection into the world of Dar- 
win's application of the theory of evolution to the origin of man. It 
seemed as if the whole Christian world was aroused, and a pesti- 
lence of satire and invective assailed the daring innovator. Within 
only a very few years have theologians — indeed, not yet all theo- 
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logians — become reconciled to that to which once the only possible 
reply was — horribile diciu ; says Mr. Gladstone : 

" In 1698 an ordinance was passed in the Long Parliament by which it was 
actually made an offence punishable by death to deny that which is manifestly only 
a question of historical inquiry — the authenticity of any one book contained in the 
Canon of Scripture." ' 

If the prosecution of research has thus suffered in branches 
which had so remote a connection with theological science, we need 
hardly wonder that the application of scientific processes to the 
Bible itself has caused great burning of heart. It is necessary that 
we look for a few minutes at current representations, for only thus 
perhaps will it be seen that our investigation is not entirely a work 
of supererogation. The examples I adduce come down to within 
a few weeks of the present. 

It is a curious fact that the misrepresentations of the higher 
criticism are most frequently found in the religious press, and par- 
ticularly in those papers that are the "organs" of the denomina- 
tions they represent. These misstatements consist most often of 
unfounded assumptions as to the purposes of the critics. Writers 
assume dishonesty and hostility to the word of God as the motive 
of these same critics, they discount the reverence and impugn the 
veracity of the students who employ this method of research. 

A few examples only from many that might be adduced. — One 
editorial, treating of the sale of the English Bible, says that : 

"Neither hard times, nor higher criticism, nor infidelity. .. .has any effect 
upon the sale of the divine Scriptures." 

A sandwich composed of an upper crust of hard times, a lower 
crust of infidelity, and a filling of higher criticism must indeed be 
an indigesta moles. But what can we say of either the intelligence 
or the honesty of the writer who threats these three things as equally 
vicious .or destructive. A reviewer in the Lutheran Standard in- 
forms us that : 

"The so-called Higher Critics, it is well known, are constantly trying to 

'W. E. Gladstone in debate on Dissenter's Chapel Bill, IVestm. Rev., Oct., 
1889, p. 395. 
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shake the faith of the Christian by telling him that the books of the Bible were 
not written by the men whose names are usually given as the human authors." 

That is, when a higher critic tells the people that say, the title 
— "The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews" is not found 
in the best manuscripts, and is, by the common consent of schol- 
ars, the addition in great part of an age long after the time of the 
composition of the book to which it is prefixed, and is moreover 
untrustworthy, — when a critic does this, stating a fact no scholar 
disputes, his object is "to shake the faith of the Christian." 

The question at once arises, are we debarred from stating the 
truth? 

Still another reviewer tells us that a certain book : 

" .... Is a most telling arraignment of the so-called higher criticism and an un- 
masking of its pretensions." 

We hear from still a different source that one of the causes for 
the "Bible's being the best abused of books" is : 

"... .Its treatment by the higher critics, alleging (sic) that it is the offspring 
of incompetence and fraud." 

One of the most influential papers of a large denomination as- 
sumes a slightly different tone and thus reassures its readers : 

" That sort of criticism which, by a curious anomaly, goes by the name of the 
' higher ' criticism, is one of those scholarly ' fads ' which have broken out at in- 
tervals ever since the revival of learning. But nobody need be seriously disturbed 
by it. It isn't going to destroy the Bible, nor lessen its authority, nor diminish the 
faith of the great body of Christian people in its divine authorship." 

The examples I have given are what may be called impersonal. 
They are uttered behind the shield of the editorial "we." These 
are not the only instances of false estimates of the higher criticism. 
It often happens that men of eminence in the ranks of the Chris- 
tian ministry lend their influence and name to the attack on this 
method of research. For example, one of the most prominent of 
Baptist clergymen was recently quoted as follows : 

" Higher Criticism tends inevitably, whether its teachers realise the fact or 
not, to absolute rationalism and the discrediting of inspiration. If dates are erron- 
eous, if scientific statements are wrong, if historical representations are misleading, 
if Jesus only fell in with popular views when he seemed to attribute the Pentateuch 
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to Moses, is it possible to believe that the Almighty had much to do with the prep- 
aration of such a book ? " 

It has doubtless not escaped notice that one object of the at- 
tack in the preceding citations is the name higher criticism. This 
makes it necessary to remove a possible prejudice before we pro- 
ceed farther in the discussion. It is constantly assumed by those 
who should know better that the adjective higher demonstrates the 
arrogance of those who use it, who claim thereby an unwarranted 
importance and precedence for their method. It is unfortunate 
that this name has been given. But all scholars know and other 
people are fast learning that the adjective is used to distinguish this 
process from the lower or textual criticism which has for its prov- 
ince the examination of manuscripts and versions and for its object 
the settlement of the text, the attainment of the ipsissima verba — 
the true reading, the very letters of the original documents — and 
which is therefore preparatory to the application of the processes 
of the higher criticism. 

Arguments against the method on the ground that it is called 
the higher criticism and that it involves an arrogation of superior 
authority to other methods of research are inspired either by igno- 
rance or by deliberate intent to deceive or to instill prejudice. We 
trust that the time is at hand when arguments of this character 
shall entirely cease. 

The meaning of all this disparagement can be nothing if it is 
not to show that the higher criticism as applied to the Bible is 
utterly and essentially faulty. It is time then that we ask — What 
is this method of study that is causing so much animosity in the 
Christian world? Is higher criticism "a synonym for rationalism" 
("rationalism" in the sense of "irreverence"), and are "the higher 
critics all 'infidels'"? Is it impossible for a higher critic to be 
honest and reverent, and can his conclusions escape being destruc- 
tive? In other words, is the principle in itself essentially vicious 1 
and must the reverent student be debarred its use? Or is it, like 



'Professor Sayce says in so many words: "The 'critical' method is thus 
essentially vicious." 
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most things on earth, something which may be used or abused, the 
employment of which may therefore be allowed under proper safe- 
guards and with a true apprehension of its powers and limitations? 

What is this higher criticism? I offer as a tentative definition 
the following : A method of investigation scientifically applied to 
any given document or documents for ascertainment of truth, par- 
ticularly the truth as to "the authorship, construction, unity, time, 
and place of composition, literary form," "credibility as history, or 
authority as ethics or religion," the results of which investigation 
may be used either destructively or constructively of present opin- 
ions. 

It will be noticed that into this definition of the higher criti- 
cism the word "Bible" does not enter. The omission was designed. 
For the method of research under discussion is not confined to the 
Bible, does not deal solely with religious documents. We are, in- 
deed, led to the further remark that it is not even a modern science. 
It dates far back of the Christian era, when the objects of its appli- 
cation were the poems of Homer and the events of Grecian history. 
Dr. Thomas Arnold, in his edition of Thucydides, has informed us 
that that historian was fully aware of the mythical character of 
many of the accounts which in his time passed as history. In fact, 
the great master of Rugby makes it perfectly clear that the his- 
torian of the Peloponnesian war employed at least some of the tests 
of our method. We may make the further assertion that the appli- 
cation of the principles of historical criticism to the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament began in the days of the Christian Apologists. 

Perhaps the best examples of the use of these principles are 
those most commonly given — the cases of the Letters of Phalaris, 
the Isidorian Decretals, and the Donation of Constantine. 

The Letters of Phalaris are a series, one hundred and forty- 
eight in number, formerly supposed to have been written in the 
sixth century B. C. This date and the assumed authorship were 
commonly taken for granted as correct until Dr. Richard Bentley, 
in his controversy with Chas. Boyle, proved from the mention, in 
the Letters, of towns that did not exist till long after the time of 
Phalaris, from reference to tragedies that were not written till cen- 
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turies after, and from imitations of authors of a later age, — in other 
words, by internal evidence as compared with established facts, 
that these letters could not have been written till quite late in the 
Christian era. 

This example, it will be noted, is taken from the history of 
purely secular literature. 

The Donation of Constantine was the basis of the Papal claim 
to the temporal dominion of the West. The document embodying 
the claim contained the legend that Constantine was healed of 
leprosy in the waters of baptism by St. Silvester the Bishop of 
Rome. In gratitude the royal proselyte withdrew from Rome to 
found a new capital in the East and "resigned to the popes the 
perpetual sovereignty of Rome, Italy, and the West." This docu- 
ment was first adduced during Charlemagne's reign in the ninth 
century, and was written probably in the latter half of the preced- 
ing century. A single word betrayed the character of the compo- 
sition and its origination at a time when the limits of empire had 
greatly shrunk, by an author who did not know what regions were 
within Constantine's dominion. 

The history of the Isidorian Decretals furnishes another ex- 
ample of the application of the principles of the higher criticism. 
These decretals consist of a series of edicts and letters supposed to 
have been written by the popes, some of them dating back to Clem- 
ent of Rome. On them many of the claims of the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy in the Middle Ages were founded. The literary criti- 
cism of these documents conclusively showed that they were forged 
in the ninth century, and that therefore they lose their authority. 

These examples and others that might be cited by the score 
demonstrate that this method of examining documents has not 
been invented for use merely in a religious direction and against or 
upon the Bible, but actually grew up in connection with other than 
religious literature. It is at the present day applied in every field 
of research involving the use of documents. Every discovery of a 
manuscript or document, whether secular or sacred, is the signal 
for employing the tests, for using the processes, of this science. 

The rigor with which this method is applied in other than Bib- 
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lical fields is illustrated in the following extract from Lord Acton's 
inaugural lecture on taking the chair of History at Oxford : 

" The critic is one who, when he lights on an interesting statement, begins by 
suspicion. He remains in suspense until he has subjected his authority to three 
operations. First, he asks whether he has read the passage as the author wrote it. 
For the transcriber and the editor and the official or officious censor on the top of 
the editor have played strange tricks and have much to answer for. And if they 
are not to blame it may turn out that the author wrote his book twice over, that 
you can discover the first jet, the progressive variations, things added, and things 
struck out. 1 Next is the question where the writer got his information. If from a 
previous writer, it can be ascertained, and the inquiry has to be repeated. If from 
unpublished papers, they must be traced ; and when the fountain-head is reached, 
or the track disappears, the question of veracity arises. The responsible writer's 
character, his position, antecedents, and probable motives have to be examined 
into ; and this is what, in a different and adapted sense of the word, may be called 
the higher criticism in comparison with the servile and almost mechanical work of 
pursuing statements to their root. For a historian has to be treated as a witness, 
and not believed until his sincerity is ascertained. The maxim that a man must be 
assumed to be honest until the contrary is proved zvas not made for him. 

The main thing to learn is not the art of accumulating material, but the sub- 
limer art of investigating it, of discerning truth from falsehood, and certainty from 
doubt. It is by solidity of criticism, more than by the plenitude of erudition, that 
the study of history strengthens, and straightens, and extends the mind." 

All this, to some people, sounds like the sheerest rationalism. 
Of its applicability to ordinary history no one feels a doubt, but to 
the Bible — ah, that is a different thing ! The awful irreverence of 
it in that connection makes the blood run cold ! It may therefore 
be a surprise to know that the late Dr. Aiken speaks as follows 
from the very citadel of conservatism in America : 

" There is a measure of truth in what Renan says with a frankness and force 
that are almost brutal : ' Criticism knows no reverence ; it judges gods and men. 
For it, there is neither prestige nor mystery; it breaks all charms ; it tears aside 
all veils. This irreverent power, turning upon everything a firm and scrutinising 
look, is by its very essence guilty of treason towards God and man.' " 

And yet, the question at once confronts us, can the application 
of these principles be excluded from the Bible? Is it possible in 

1 The very case with the Acts of the Apostles as represented in two sets of 
manuscripts, according to some of the foremost critics of our times. 
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the first place, is it desirable in the second place, that the Bible 
should be exempted? To which question the answer comes from 
a certain school, — "This exemption is imperative, for the Bible is 
different from other books; the Bible is the word of God." To ques- 
tion or cross-examine the Bible is "consciously to test the credi- 
bility of the Holy Ghost, to dispute the veracity of God Himself," 
an awful sin, a fearful irreverence ! 

The answers to this objection must be postponed till we come 
to the consideration of the necessity for the employment of critical pro- 
cesses in the study of the Bible. All I am concerned to show now is 
that this method of study is not an engine of war expressly invented 
to batter down the walls of Christian faith and to assault the for- 
tress of Biblical truth. The genesis of the science lies far back of 
the Christian era, its scope is as extensive as literature itself, while 
its principal field of practice has been the domain of general his- 
tory. 

The exercise of its principles in Biblical study is indeed for the 
most part modern ; but that was as inevitable as the march of sci- 
ence, as necessary as the succession of the seasons. It is not anti- 
Biblical any more than astronomy or geology is anti-Biblical. If 
it be said that this is drawing the long bow, my reply is that what 
I have claimed in my last statement is supported by the late veteran 
Dr. Wm. Henry Green, the late leader of the conservative hosts in 
this country. 

While we have defined positively that which is the subject of 
our discussion, it may be well to borrow the substance of an article 
by Professor Zenos that we may see the negative side of our theme. 
For while many do not know what the higher criticism really is, 
they imagine it to be several things it is not. A few of these shall 
be noted. 

i. "It is not the criticism of the literary characteristics of the 
Bible." That is to say, while it observes the difference in style 
displayed in the separate books of the Bible or even in the different 
parts of the same book, while it takes cognisance of a greater or 
less degree of grammatical or syntactic or lexicographic purity, of 
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the agreement or disagreement with models that are assumed as 
classic, it does not do this for the style itself. 

When it marks a peculiarity in style, a difference in vocabu- 
lary, a habitual felicity in expression, it does so because they are 
data for use in the solution of a problem. 

2. "It is not a philosophical principle or mode of viewing the 
Bible and its contents." To illustrate : the Tubingen school used 
as their guide in Biblical criticism the Hegelian principle of thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis. They read all the New Testament Scrip- 
tures in the light of this philosophical lantern. That was not higher 
criticism ! Yet the results of just such work as theirs is continually 
set forth as the fruitage of higher criticism, as higher criticism it- 
self. We are therefore compelled to make the distinction and em- 
phasise it that a method like the Tubingen school's is not the scien- 
tific procedure of the higher criticism, nor is it the higher criticism 
itself. 

3. " It is not a theory of inspiration." Perhaps the most com- 
mon error concerning our method is the one negatived by the prop- 
osition just enunciated. The results given by the exercise of the 
critical processes belonging to our method may lead to or suggest 
a theory of inspiration. But that theory when formulated is not to 
be identified with the critical procedure which gave the data for 
the formula. 

4. "It is not a set of views as to the books of the Bible." The 
higher criticism bears the same relation to a set of views concern- 
ing the Bible as the tools and machinery in a saw-mill, a stone- 
quarry, and a blacksmith-shop to a house. All these shape the 
material of which the house is built, but they are not the house. 
The comparison may be carried still farther. The materials turned 
out by the machinery may be perfectly sound and well worked. Yet 
the house constructed from them may be a monstrosity, neither 
substantial, convenient, nor sightly, all because the material has 
not been employed in fit proportions and in a suitable manner. 

The confusion hinted at in the statement "It is not a set of 
views as to the Bible " has led to an identification of all sorts of 
vagaries, of real attacks upon the Bible, of infidelity itself, with the 
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higher criticism. Any mad hypothesis, any untenable theory, is 
charged at once to the higher critic. "The critics have a mania," 
says one paper, "for forming hypotheses." These same critics are 
not only infidels, they are madmen. In consequence, the caveat 
at the head of this section — "It is not a set of views of.. . .the 
Bible" is one most necessary to bear in mind. 

We are therefore thrown back to the first clause of one defini- 
tion which contains the essence of it: "a method of investigation 
scientifically applied." This is what it is — a method. It is not de- 
nunciation of the Bible, not an engine of war erected to undermine 
or batter down its truths, not a philosophical principle or prepos- 
session which forbids a man to come out of the woods at a place 
different from that where he entered, not a theory of inspiration 
(even though the result of its processes be to make certain theories 
of inspiration untenable), not even a set of views about the Bible. 
It is just "a method of investigation scientifically applied." Scien- 
tifically, not erratically, not blindly, not capriciously, not even in- 
flexibly without regard to circumstance and fitness. And this should 
lead us to see at once how misleading are the statements that the 
higher critics are "taking away the Bible," are "robbing Chris- 
tians of their guide." To take away is not the function of the higher 
criticism. If any branch of Biblical study takes away aught from 
the Word of God, it is the lower or Textual criticism. That with 
which we are concerned is simply a method of investigation scien- 
tifically applied to the Bible as it is, to discover what it is. 

This brings us to the next point of importance — the material 
with which Biblical higher criticism deals. We have here to bring 
into consideration a fact which is obscured in the common mind, no 
doubt largely through the influence of the title of our book — "The 
Bible." The truth thus obscured is that the Bible is a collection or 
library of books. The name "Bible" carries with it as a noun in 
the singular a truth the importance of which should by no means 
be minimised. But in this connection we are compelled to notice 
not the unity so much as the diversity which appears. The Bible 
is not one book as we use the term nowadays, in the sense of being 
the production of a single individual. Even if it be referred on the 
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very highest and most mechanical theory of inspiration to God as 
the ultimate author, the fact remains that its parts were given at 
different times during a period of over a thousand years. Upon 
the basis of the traditional authorship of its component parts, it 
reflects the conditions and modes of thought and of expression of 
widely separated ages. 

It is a question at least open to debate whether this notion of 
the unity of the Bible is not extra-Biblical if not indeed anti-Bib- 
lical. Bp. Westcott has noted that in the New Testament the Old 
is called "The Law, Prophets, and Psalms," "The Law and the 
Prophets," "The Writings," "The Scriptures, "etc., — names which 
recognise the complexity of the book. When the singular "The 
Scripture" is used, a special passage or book is meant and not the 
whole collection. It is doubtful whether a singular term is found 
in the New Testament to express the collective of all the books of 
the Old Testament. 2 Cor. iii. 14 has been applied in this associa- 
tion, but v. 6 of the. same chapter makes it more than doubtful 
whether the phrase "Old Testament" refers to what we mean when 
we use the expression. By the beginning of the third century the 
terms "Old Testament" and "New Testament" were probably in 
common use. "The first collective title" appears "in Jerome in 
the fourth century ' The Divine Library. ' " The term " The Books " 
came to be used by Greek writers, and "in the thirteenth century,"" 
says Bp. Westcott, "by a happy solecism, the neuter plural came 
to be regarded as a feminine singular, and ' The Books ' became by 
common consent 'The Book' (Biblia), our 'Bible.'" So it has 
come about that the composite character of the Bible, as made up 
of many books, has been largely forgotten. To the clergy and to 
scholars, of course, the truth I state is trite, but in the mind of the 
people the common thought is not e pluribus, but unum. 

For the higher criticism then the Bible is a library, a collec- 
tion of books. Consequently the problem of the origin of the Bible 
becomes a very complex one. The inquiry cannot lead us by a 
single step to a definite conclusion enunciated in a simple sentence. 
The same questions must be asked respecting every one of its sixty- 
six component parts. And after the comparatively easy problems 
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of the origin and character and meaning and historical situation of 
each of these parts has been worked out, there remains the infinitely 
more delicate task of combining all these results into one concep- 
tion, which shall do all justice and no injustice to the library so 
grandly opened with the stately words "In the beginning God 
created the Heavens and the Earth " and so propitiously closed with 
the benediction "The grace of the Lord Jesus be with the saints. 
Amen." 

Were the Bible only divine, were there no human elements in- 
terwoven into its fabric, many of the tasks set for the higher criti- 
cism would not exist. To change the figure, "We have this treas- 
ure in earthen vessels." Granting the divine origin of Scripture, 
this Scripture came through human channels. It reflects the in- 
fluence of the age which produced it, of the civilisation in which it 
arose, the circumstances of the people to whom it came and of the 
place where it was written, it mirrors the soul of the man who in- 
dited it. Each of these can but have left some impress on the pro- 
duct. The vocabulary, the style, the philosophy and theology, the 
matter itself, each has earmarks of its origin. The writer and his 
environment inevitably reappear in his work — necessarily so as he 
writes in entire conformity with the laws of his being and without 
attempt at imposture. 

It follows therefore that to the trained student a literature will 
tell its own story of its origin, time of writing and purpose. Some- 
what as the expert in English literature can tell almost at a glance 
the age to which a production belongs, locating it in the Early 
English, Middle English, Elizabethan, or some later period ; so 
the expert Hebraist or Graecist detects in a given document signs 
of the golden age of early Hebrew or Greek, or signs of a deca- 
dence. A book which should tell of the trolley car or the ironclad, 
or should know the massacre of St. Bartholomew or the Monroe 
doctrine, could not be placed in the Middle Ages. Similarly a 
document which speaks of the subjection of the Canaanites from 
the standpoint of accomplished fact, which knows of kings over 
Israel, cannot be the product of a Moses who lived centuries be- 
fore. 
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The higher criticism, let me repeat, deals primarily with the 
components of the Bible. It comes to them with certain questions. 
It interrogates the documents themselves. It desires to know the 
testimony of the books to themselves and to each other. To this 
end it cross-examines them. Its questions are directed as suggested 
in the definition we give. It makes such inquiries as : Is the book 
a unit or is it composite? the work of one author, of several, or of 
a school of writers? Is it as the author left it or has it been edited? 
Does the book claim or appear to claim authorship for itself? Is 
this claim consistent with the contents? Does the subject-matter 
mirror the known characteristics of the assumed author and his 
age? Does it, viewed from that standpoint, contain anachronisms, 
and if so, how are they to be accounted for? What is its literary 
form? Is it prose or poetry, drama or song, literal history, didactic 
allegory, or philosophical investigation? If history, what are its 
sources? How near was the author to them and how has he used 
them? Is ecclesiastical or other bias discoverable? From what 
standpoint did the author view his material? What is its philo- 
sophic background? Do its teachings accord with well-ascertained 
facts and is it therefore authoritative ? 

It will be seen that these questions simply expand the com- 
pound query : What is the origin, what the literary form, and what 
the historicity and credibility and therefore authority of the book? 

In all this the higher criticism does not come with antagonism 
to any known or accepted theories. Says Zenos : 

"Its relation to the old and [the] new views respectively is one of indiffer- 
ence. It may result in the confirmation of the old as well as [sic] in the substi- 
tution of the new for the old." 

The common supposition is that our method is fundamentally 
opposed to tradition. This is a grave mistake. The higher criti- 
cism acknowledges the presumption in favor of that which exists 
until reasons appear against such a presumption. It does not nec- 
essarily begin by doubting tradition unless the tradition is palpably 
indefensible. 

August Bockh, one of the most noted of German philologists, 
is quoted with approval by the late Dr. Aiken of Princeton, although 
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the original author was speaking of classical work and Dr. Aiken 
of Biblical criticism : 

"We should be in the negative criticism more circumspect than the ancients. 
We must always start with the tradition, and try whether the unsuspected positive 
testimonies for the origin of a written work do not admit of being confirmed and 
completed by 'combinatory' criticism. 

"Where the judgment is in any degree uncertain, the principle holds : any 
book whatsoever is presumed genuine until the contrary is proved." 

True, Dr. Aiken shows that "criticism must be suspicious 
rather than indolently credulous. It tests all traditions. It is in 
part negative in its first aim and its earliest working." 

And yet we are justified in maintaining that it may accept the 
correctness of accepted views as a working hypothesis until facts an- 
tagonistic to those views transpire. But when once facts which 
discredit the received opinions are clearly established, regard for 
that which is in error, be the error hoary with antiquity, is no longer 
manifested and the discredited theory is repudiated. If then in 
answer to the searching questions of criticism results opposed to 
those given by tradition appear, and if repeated attempts to recon- 
cile the newer results of research with the commonly accepted views 
fail, the blame must rest not with the newly applied method of 
study but with the older tradition, the deposit of an earlier, a less 
critical, a less completely equipped period of scholarship. 

It seems a fit place here to insert a few words in answer to the 
question: "Who are higher critics? " They are usually supposed 
to be a few scholars, mostly professors in German universities or 
teachers in other than German schools who have adopted the views 
of the Germans, and whose claim to distinction is that they hold 
views subversive of traditional theories concerning the Bible. But 
the term is far more inclusive than this would allow. 

The pastor who instructs his people about the plagues of 
drought and locusts which form the background of Joel's prophecy 
and so gives them the historical occasion for that prophecy, is a 
higher critic and makes his people such as far as they follow him. 
The Sunday School teacher who calls the attention of his scholars 
to the burning of the roll of Jeremiah and the issuing of a second 
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edition of the prophecies as the narrative relates in Jer. xxxvi., is a 
higher critic and those scholars are quoad hoc also critics. The 
student of the Bible, who notes the characteristics which the author 
of the third gospel claims for his production in the preface, and who 
tests them by the light of facts ascertained from other sources, has 
joined the great army of critics. The teacher of history, who com- 
pares with the help of a harmony or without it the accounts of the 
four gospels to discover what their words authorise him to assert 
concerning Jesus of Nazareth, is a higher critic. The cursory 
reader of the last eight verses of Deuteronomy, which give the 
account of the death of Moses, and which tell of the absence of 
his equal up to some indefinite time, — the reader of those verses 
who says to himself, "Moses could not have written this," is put- 
ting into practice the methods of a higher critic. In fact, as soon 
as a person asks of a Biblical passage, "What does this mean, 
and why?" he has entered the ranks of these bold bad men ! 

Higher criticism is not at all a question of degree, it is wholly 
a matter of fact. That our statement in this paragraph is correct, 
is shown by the following from Dr. Chalmers as quoted by the late 
Dr. Aiken who, be it remembered, was of Princeton Seminary, 
neither of whom will be charged with neology. Dr. Chalmers' 
words are as follows : 

"Without (this criticism) there could have been no interpretation at all of the 
sacred writings, and so no access to the mind and will of God as expressed by a 
revelation from Heaven." 

Artists who picture the sphinx are wont to show on it some ob- 
ject, the approximate height of which is known, in order that the 
magnitude of that colossal monument may appear. So the study 
of a document is almost always relative to some other document or 
set of documents or array of facts. Some established standard by 
which measurements may be governed, some test-stone, compari- 
son with which will afford ground for a conclusion, are prime neces- 
sities. Hence the higher criticism seeks criteria by which to guide 
its procedure and check its results, and it finds them in the assured 
conclusions of every department of study. Geography, history, 
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chronology, archaeology, philology, hermeneutics, philosophy, — in 
fact, all the sciences are its handmaidens. The stock in trade of 
the critic is not, as so often declared, subjective hypothesis and 
conjectural theory. The spade of the archaeologist, the reading 
glass of the assyriologist, the basket of the fellah of the Nile, fur- 
nish him tests. He must ever bear in mind that the theodolite of 
the surveyor and the sextant of the explorer of the tels of Babylonia 
are brought to bear on his conclusions. His results must tally with 
the findings of the philologist. His interpretations are scrutinised 
by the trained exegete. 

For ease of comprehension we may divide the criteria used by 
our system of investigation as applied to the Bible into three types 
or classes : 

i. Those furnished by the study of a book itself, or to put it in an- 
other way, those purely internal. 

2. Those which are internal to the Bible, the data given by com- 

parison of the book under study with other books of the Bible. 

3. Those afforded by the assured conclusions in the more general 

branches of knowledge. These are — known facts 

1. In History, particularly as given by Archaeology in all its 
branches : Ancient Geography, Ethnology, Assyriology, 
Egyptology ; indeed the science of Antiquities in its widest 
and most comprehensive domain as well as in its most 
highly specialised departments. Known facts 

2. In Comparative Philology, 

3. In Comparative Religion, 

4. In Hermeneutics, and 

5. In History of Theology or of Doctrine and of Philosophy. 
It must ever be kept in mind that it is the certified results in 

these different domains of knowledge that the higher criticism ap- 
plies to the solution of the problems it attacks. 

How does it use them? Let me take them in order and illlus- 
trate as best I can. 

First, the study of a book in and by itself. In this criticism is 
almost entirely limited to a canvas of the literary qualities of dic- 
tion, style, and rhetorical form. Considering the last first, we no- 
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tice that the bearing, value, and use of an investigation of rhetor- 
ical form is to give a clue to the interpretation. We do not construe 
the statements of a poetical book as we do those of a prose narra- 
tive, an apologue will not bear the interpretation we give to a 
chronicle. Thus a contribution to the solution of the problem of 
Jonah was made when the suggestion first came that it is parable 
and not history. The fact, now firmly maintained, that the two 
accounts of the creation, the narrative of the fall, and that of the 
flood are poetry, is a help to the interpretation of those passages, 
though not the entire solution of the difficulties. What is the form 
of Ezekiel xl-xlviii? Is it a programme, or is it the first draft ever 
made of a Utopia, an ideal never to be realised? To the solution 
of these problems the higher criticism addresses itself. It asks : 
prose or poetry, fiction or history? It investigates the language 
used, whether figurative or literal ; the method of arrangement, 
rhythmical or broken ; the mood of discourse, imperative or per- 
suasive or narrative. In this way it determines the character of 
the hermeneutic to be applied. 

It is true, there is in all this an implicit reference to external 
standards. This simply raises the question whether there is any 
criterion that is purely internal. 

Two other criteria, the diction and the style, are employed to 
determine the unity or integrity of a document. 

It is conceivable that a book should be a composite, the result 
of uniting the productions of two or more writers. The parts would 
be likely to present a differing vocabulary and divergent styles. 
The phenomenon here outlined is presented prominently in at least 
three parts of the Old Testament, in the Pentateuch, in Isaiah, and 
in Zechariah, as well as in the New Testament in the Synoptic 
Gospels. In two of these, linguistic data play a most important 
part. In the Pentateuch this was the feature that led to the inves- 
tigations which have continued for over a century and a half, and 
which have conducted with ever-increasing certainty and even in- 
evitably to what is to-day a postulate in the larger part of the 
scholarly world, — the composite character of the Pentateuch and 
the combination of its parts into a whole in a period long subse- 
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quent to Moses. In the book of Isaiah it is an argument of no little 
force in supporting conclusions reached from other data. 

I must ask indulgence if I dwell on this part of our subject 
longer than I otherwise would, for it is a feature of the higher criti- 
cism which greatly provokes the wrath of the enemy. That the 
constituent parts of a document can be distinguished almost to a 
word, is by one scholar pronounced a "preposterous assumption," 
and that in the face of the accomplishment of the task in the bulk 
of the book of Genesis and of the growing, almost complete con- 
sensus of authorities in the other parts of the Pentateuch. The 
scholar just referred to makes an attempt to prejudge the possi- 
bility by stating that criticism of this character "can be well 
grounded only when it has a greater amount of literature than is 
accessible in Hebrew." I could show that an English document of 
composite make-up far less extensive than the book of Genesis has 
been analysed into its components in the face of those who must 
have denied the analysis if they could, and by a man who makes 
no pretence to expert scholarship in English. 

It is a well-known fact that an author becomes habituated to a 
more or less limited vocabulary, acquires a habit of using certain 
methods of expression, may come to exhibit well-defined and easily 
recognisable peculiarities. The classical scholar is in no danger of 
confounding the style of Caesar with that of Sallust, or Livy's with 
that of Tacitus. "The style is the man " is a literary axiom. It 
is true in any developed language, particularly true of the Hebrew. 
This arises from a peculiarity which the Hebrew shares with prob- 
ably no other tongue, its wealth of synonyms. Think of a "lan- 
guage that has 55 words for ' destroy, ' 60 for ' break, ' and 74 for 
'take'!" A Hebrew writer cannot run the gamut of expression of 
which the speech is capable. His vocabulary becomes a part of 
himself, his choice of words an idiosyncracy which stamps his pro- 
ductions. Consequently, a Hebrew writer's peculiarities are often 
most pronounced. 

Hence comes the following method of procedure : Some strik- 
ing peculiarity manifests itself in different parts of a document un- 
der examination (in the case of the Pentateuch this was the use of 
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the divine names Jehovah and Elohim). These parts, differen- 
tiated tentatively on the basis of the difference that has appeared, 
may or may not reveal upon examination other dictional individ- 
ualities. If such further peculiar phrasical characteristics do ap- 
pear, more minute and careful investigation is suggested, till the 
literary character of the parts is thoroughly set forth. This takes 
in the use of single words, of phrases or combinations of words, the 
employment of literal or figurative language, and discrimination of 
the kinds of figures used, thus advancing to the higher qualities of 
rhetorical style. If exhaustive scrutiny along these lines develops 
in each of the supposed components literary traits peculiar to itself, 
a prima facie case is made out ; but the verdict is not yet rendered, 
an advance has to be made to other tests which it will be our busi- 
ness to describe a little later. 

I shall make but two remarks here, (i) The process is thor- 
oughly scientific. But one thing is assumed to start with, and that 
is a principle well known in literature, "sufficiently pronounced 
difference in style betokens difference of authorship." And the 
security of this method is becoming greater as the advance of 
learning makes more exact and discriminating knowledge of the 
languages. As Professor Sayce remarks: "A philological fact 
once ascertained is a fact that cannot be overturned or explained 
away." (2) This process is only preliminary. The case for the 
critics does not rest upon its results ; more crucial and ad- 
vanced tests are applied. The unity or diversity of the historical 
point of view, the theology of the assumed parts, the philosophy 
underlying the conceptions, the ethnographical and geographical 
indications are all taken into account. If the outcome as deter- 
mined by these tests does not support the theory suggested by the 
exclusively literary or linguistic method, the discrepancy indicates 
a fault in either the reasoning or the application of the tests. It is 
in the convergence of the different lines of testimony, in the con- 
sensus of results reached by the various critical steps, that the 
great strength of the higher criticism lies. 

We come now to the second class of tests spoken of : compari- 
son of one or more books with others in the Bible. 
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These are used in two ways and for two purposes. The first 
brings to light the periods of a language and affinities in time. The 
second exhibits use of one book by another and therefore relative 
priority of the one to the other. The first is used with fine effect 
in Pentateuchal analysis, where it is shown that one of the docu- 
ments, that of the priestly writer — presumed on other than lin- 
guistic grounds to be the latest — has many affinities with the late 
writers Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the latter half of Isaiah, the Chronicler, 
Daniel, and late Psalms. It therefore supports conclusions reached 
from the consideration of other data. 

The second argument, that from citation, is one which, by it- 
self, must be used with great caution, and its results are not always 
indisputable. For, when an identical passage appears in two books, 
the question has to be asked, which is the original? Even this 
does not exhaust the possibilities, for both may have borrowed 
from a third which has been lost. Thus that Is. ii. and Mic. iv. 
embody a short prophecy by a third writer is more probable than 
that either has borrowed from the other. On the other hand, the 
question whether Jude has borrowed from 2 Peter or Peter from 
Jude is much debated in spite of the fact that Jude professes to 
quote "the Apostles of our Lord Jesus." If, however, it can be 
established that one author quotes another, the relative priority of 
the one is established, and an approach is made to the solution of 
the problem of the origin of the writings in question. Says Sayce : 

[While] "literary analysis" [of a book] "is independent of the facts of his- 
tory so called, . . . .the higher critic is also required to determine the authenticity of 

the historical narratives which the documents contain He must compare their 

statements with those of other ancient records, and ascertain how far they are in 
accord with the testimony derived from elsewhere." (Sayce, H. C. etc., p. 8.) 

Hence "he must seek the aid of archaeology, and test the re- 
sults at which he may arrive by the testimony of the ancient monu- 
ments" and remains. The knowledge gained from these other 
sources enables him often to locate the origin in time and place of 
the document he is examining. 

The date before which a book could not have been written, is 
often determinable from the book itself by the mention of an event, 
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the time of which, either relative or absolute, is known. Thus we 
should know the earliest date to which we could refer a passage 
speaking of the opening of the Kiel canal. Similarly, a passage that 
informs us that "there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto 
Moses," could not have been written by Moses, and a statement to 
the effect that "these are the kings of Edom before there dwelt 
any king over the Children of Israel," is hardly to be placed before 
the establishment of the kingdom under Saul. In like manner Pro- 
fessor Sayce shows that Gen. x., which mentions Gomer and Ma- 
gog, could not have arisen earlier than Ezekiel ; for the Assyrian 
inscriptions prove that not till the seventh century "did Gomer or 
the Kimmerians emerge from their primitive homes and come 
within the geographical horizon of the civilised nations of Western 
Asia." 

In connection with such passages as these, there is sometimes 
possible the explanation of interpolation or of re-editing in later 
times. If evidence of this exists, it may sufficiently account for the 
facts. But the difficulty increases not in direct but in geometrical 
ratio with the number of interpolations that are required to explain 
the anachronisms. If evidence of interpolation is lacking and the 
explanation by interpolation is a theory propounded to get rid of a 
difficulty in a theory, the validity of the explanation is seriously in 
question. 

Events whose time and order is established, are useful not only 
in determining the date of a document, they are employed also in 
fixing the credibility and authority of the same. 

Thus, Belshazzar is represented in the Book of Daniel as sole 
king of Babylon, as son of Nebuchadnezzar, and as succeeded by 
Darius the Mede. But it is regarded as proved by Assyriologists 
that Belshazzar was never king, that he was the son of Nabonidus 
who was a usurper not related to Nebuchadnezzar, and that Nabon- 
idus was succeeded by Cyrus. 

These and other facts are regarded as invalidating the Book of 
Daniel as history, and led even the apologetic Sayce to conclude 
that "it is with good reason that the Book of Daniel has been ex- 
cluded from the historical books of the Old Testament in the Jew- 
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ish Canon and classed along with the Hagiographa." As Professor 
Driver, building upon the conclusions of Professor Sayce, says : 

' ' The aim of the author was not to write history, in the proper sense of the 
word, but to construct upon a historical basis, though regardless of the facts as 
they actually occurred, edifying religious narratives. ' This is the kind of history 
which the Jewish mind in the age of the Talmud loved to adapt to moral and reli- 
gious purposes. This kind of history thus becomes as it were a parable, and under 
the name of Haggadah serves to illustrate the teaching of the Law.' " 

In what precedes a hint has been given of the value of archae- 
ology in its various branches. Considerable use has been made of 
the subdivision of Assyriology. The vast libraries already un- 
earthed, of which only a tithe has been read, and which await the 
application of those expert in the cuneiform writings, are contin- 
ually furnishing data with which on the one hand we prove the gen- 
eral trustworthiness of the Old Testament history ; or on the other 
compel the modification of conclusions respecting books and parts 
of books. 

Some acknowledgement is due also to the services rendered by 
the science of ethnology. Professor Sayce has contributed to our 
knowledge in this respect no little amount, and has taught us to 
apply it to the elucidation of Scripture and the settlement of prob- 
lems that arise there. Thus, on the basis of the mention of the 
tribes mentioned in Gen. x., as compared with facts gleaned from 
other sources, he has made clear that the "chart of the Pentateuch 
presents us with a picture of the Jewish world as it existed in the 
seventh century B.C." The citation already made from this scholar, 
covering the rise of the Gomer of Genesis and the connection there- 
with of the Gog and Magog of Ezekiel, is additional evidence of 
the value of ethnological tests. 

No less useful and sometimes equally convincing are the prem- 
ises furnished by philology. To quote Professor Sayce once more : 

' 'A philological fact once ascertained is a fact which cannot be overturned or 
explained away." 

Thus, the doubts raised concerning the historicity of the Book of 
Daniel are increased, when we find (1) that the word "Chaldasans" 
as used in that book dates from a period after the fall of the Baby. 
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Ionian empire ; (2) that Persian words occur which certainly be- 
long to a period later than the rise of the Persian empire ; and (3) 
Greek words of such a type that they could not have been found in 
a Hebrew work till long "after the dissemination of Greek influ- 
ences in Asia through the conquests of Alexander the Great. " 

But philological evidence is not all of this decisive character. 
The English scholar is aware that in the rural districts of both 
England and America he may find in current use forms which are 
survivals from the times of Chaucer. Literature composed on the 
border in early times may show the characteristics of a later time, 
when one language has superseded another, as Aramaic supplanted 
the Hebrew. Provincialisms may lead to a miscalculation of the 
age of a document unless the critic is on his guard. A fine example 
of the indecisiveness of this type of philological testimony is pre- 
sented by the Book of Job. This book has been placed, on the 
testimony its language affords, all the way from the times of Moses 
to the times of the Maccabees. And, let me say in passing, some 
historic data possess this character of indefiniteness. Thus the 
stone age is not a definite period the limits of which can be fixed 
for a certain century for all parts of the world. The age of flint 
continued for the North American Indians centuries after the in- 
troduction of fire-arms in Europe. Similarly, the patriarchal period 
has not yet passed by, for on the steppes of Northern Asia and in 
the deserts of Arabia that form of life still exists. Hence the his- 
torical evidence of the Book of Job is in this respect indecisive. 
The patriarchal mode of life reflected in the surroundings of the 
"most patient of men" has been taken to mirror the times of Moses 
or earlier. But place that sufferer on the edge of the desert or in 
one of its oases, and the conditions given might exist in the Roman 
period. 

This brings us to another criterion of value — the signs of phil- 
osophical and theological development. Thus, the age of the book 
to which we have been referring is probably to be placed by its 
stage of thought. The "age of unquestioning faith has passed. . . . 
the laws of providence [evenj . . . .are made the subject of doubt." 
There is "a struggle between a traditional creed which taught that 
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all suffering was a penalty for sin, all prosperity a reward for good- 
ness, and the spectacle of undeserved suffering afforded by more 
complex social conditions." (Driver, p. 406.) 

A like problem arises in connection with the Epistle to the 
Colossians, the Pastoral Epistles, and the Fourth Gospel. What 
was the form of gnosticism which each of these combated, and 
when did it arise? Is the origin of this heresy in its Christian form 
to be put back into the fifth decade of the first Christian century of 
our era, or must it be deferred? If it did not rise till the second 
century, those books are second century publications. 

Similarly in the Old Testament the question arises concerning 
the origin of the doctrine of the resurrection and of angels. Can 
this be placed behind the contact of the mass of the Jewish people 
with Babylonian and Persian forms of belief? These problems take 
us back into the history of doctrine and of theology. In fact they 
lead us to the last set of tests which we may mention — those fur- 
nished by the still youthful science of Comparative Religion. We 
are here brought face to face with the most determined opposition 
to the methods of historical study on the part of the traditionalists. 
The emphasis they lay upon the uniqueness of Judaism and of 
Christianity is most firm. Comparison with other religions is 
scouted. Between these two religions and the ethnic beliefs there 
is a gulf fixed which no bridge may span. 

And yet, light is thrown by the study of ethnic religions upon 
Christianity and its predecessor. And as a consequence, just as 
students may put darkening blinds in the windows of their own 
studies, but cannot enclose in a darkened room the glorious sun, nor 
prevent his shining upon the rest of the world ; so they cannot hin- 
der the light of research from throwing into high relief the facts 
resulting from such comparison. By using this newly-risen branch 
of science, the thesis tnat Hebrew and Christian records are com- 
posite is made at least hypothetically tenable by the discovery of 
this character in Veda and Shastra and Avesta. The miraculous 
conception is no exclusive possession of Christianity. It appears 
in the religions of Buddha, Brahma, and Zoroaster. 

In like fashion, the story of Moses is not unexampled. The 
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essentials of the fabric, "his exposure in the basket of rushes, his 
rescue and subsequent greatness" are told of Sargon who lived 
(say) 3800 B. C, and "of other great personages in the ancient 
world." The source of "The Early Narratives of Genesis" is no 
longer hidden, but exists uncovered in Babylonian libraries. The 
ten tables of Genesis are put alongside similar tens in Egypt, Chal- 
dsea, Armenia, and Persia. And the background of the New Tes- 
tament, the philosophy and theology of the times as revealed in the 
literature of Greece, Palestine, and Egypt, give comparative data 
of no little worth. 

If we have thus cursorily glanced at the touchstones called 
into use by Biblical criticism, we have yet to see how they are to 
be employed. Certain qualifications must exist in the critic. The 
telescope pointed at a star is ready to tell of that star's glory to 
any observer. But there is a vast difference in what the instru- 
ment says to the ordinary beholder and to the trained astronomer. 

A prime requisite in the Biblical critic is a profound common 
sense fortified by a varied and exact knowledge. And we wish to 
specify as belonging here and a part of this common sense what is 
known as the "historic imagination." The critic may not judge 
the workings of the Oriental mind by the psychological experiences 
of the Occidental ; the patient pursuit of a train of reasoning by 
the Aryan differs much from the Semite's intuitional leap to a con- 
clusion and his externalising of a subjective affection. This critic 
may not read into the life of three thousand years ago the experi- 
ences of the present. While his inductions must be no less com- 
plete and no less carefully followed out than those of the investiga- 
tor of what are called natural phenomena, while he must balance 
with most exact justice external testimony and internal evidence, 
he must ever remember that the facts he is investigating, the lit- 
erature he studies, are those of a different race, the fruitage of an- 
other civilisation, the outcome of a dissimilar environment. Before 
he can correctly estimate their value and apply his tests, he must 
have projected himself into the situation of the writers, have lived 
their life, thought their thoughts, experienced their emotions, felt 
their aspirations, breathed their hopes, sympathised with their dis- 
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appointments; he must have danced to their pipings and have 
wept to the accompaniment of their mourning. 

A second requisite in the critic is divorcement from theological 
or other presuppositions. The chances are many to one that if a 
scholar enters upon the study of the Bible with a theory to sup- 
port, he will find plenty of props in its declarations. "Wide is the 
range of words; words may make this way or that way. " If Ar- 
minianism and Calvinism, Episcopacy and Congregationalism, Qua- 
kerism and lusty rousing Methodism can each find its support in 
the "written Word," why despair of support for any theory? In 
how many ways during the last fifty years has Gen. i. been twisted 
by apologists to fit the varying forms of philosophic cosmogonies? 
"Words may make this way or that way." 

In demanding freedom from bias in the critic, we acknowledge 
to running counter to all prejudice. Perhaps we are asking some- 
thing impossible of accomplishment. But we "hitch our wagon 
to a star." And this much must be admitted, that no basis short 
of this will give us the ultimate truth. 

This demand does not mean that the mind shall come a blank 
to the study of the Bible. It does not mean, for example, that the 
investigator shall at the outset cast aside all tradition as funda- 
mentally useless. Nor does it ask that he come with the belief that 
no results but those tradition gives can be truthful. What is meant 
is that he shall be thoroughly candid, entirely open to the force of 
all evidence. Perhaps one presupposition may be allowed, viz., 
that " all evidence has some value direct or indirect." The " super- 
natural " in literature is not to be ruled out nor assumed. The 
word must first be defined. The miraculous is a matter of evi- 
dence. Criticism can progress only on solid ground. It requires 
an adamantine standing-place. It has neither wings nor fins nor 
skates. It neither cleaves the atmosphere, nor cuts the liquid waste, 
nor skims over thin ice. Its movements are slow, not always grace- 
ful. Like the elephant, it tests the bridge by which it crosses a prob- 
lem. And as with that huge beast, successfully to oppose it requires 
keenest weapon sped by unerring hand. The ideal criticism will 
have not even the vulnerable heel of Achilles. 
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The third and last requisite of a critic that I shall mention is 
that he regard truth alone as an end. To repeat the quotation used 
by the venerable Dr. Green of Princeton : 

"Let the truth be told though the heavens fall." 

The use of criticism to support a creed is a perversion of its 
functions. A writer in the Quarterly Review (Oct., 1895) has the 
following : 

"The Church historian [and equally the higher critic, — indeed the Church 
historian is above all a higher critic] must not ask what relation the early Christian 
books bear to the thirty-nine articles or the decrees of the Council of Trent or the 
Shorter Catechism or to the Andover Creed ; he must not ask a great many ques- 
tions which were not in the writers' minds, but he must ask what were the prob- 
lems of their day, and how did they answer them. 

"The New Testament does not for him contain a collection of texts proving or 
not proving certain scholastic theses, but a body of documents moulded by the per- 
sonality of their writers, bearing witness to different aspects of a common belief 
held in different ways by different temperaments." 

It may be that the conclusions fortify a dogmatic position. 
That is one thing. But to set out with that end in view is not crit- 
icism. 

On the other hand, advice is sometimes given which is as 
wrong in principle as dogmatic search for proof-texts : 
"A man must pursue his method no matter where it leads him." 

It may often happen that a course of argumentation points to 
a palpable absurdity. He would rightly be reckoned a fool who 
should persist in that course. The very tendencies of a line of ar- 
gument ma}, as judged by current belief, indicate fallacy in infer- 
ence or falsity in premise. When such results appear, it is time to 
scan the whole process that seems to lead astray. Each step must 
undergo scrutiny. The premises must be scanned for material 
error, the deductive operations carefully examined ; if then the 
result is still contrary to received opinion, that opinion must be 
challenged whatever the cost. 

To illustrate by a crucial test. The majority of Christians hold 
the Bible to be, not to contain, the Word of God. It is therefore 
inerrant. That is current opinion. Doubtless the majority of Chris- 
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tians would be shocked at the thought of a mistake in God's word. 
This popular belief is borne out by syllogistic reasoning thus : The 
Bible is from God; Whatever is from God is perfect; Ergo, the 
Bible is perfect. Now whatever contains a mistake is imperfect ; 
the Bible is not imperfect ; therefore the Bible does not contain a 
mistake. 

So much for current opinion and deductive reasoning ! 

Let us study a little of the reign of Jehoshaphat as given by 
the Chronicler. 2 Chr. xvii. 6 informs us that the king "took away 
the high places and the Asherim out of Judah." But according to 
2 Chr. xx. 33 "the high places were not taken away," and 1 King 
xxii. 43 agrees with this. Here is an evident contradiction, and so 
far as has yet been discovered there is no way of reconcilement. 
What shall we do? Luther could take off his hat and acknowledge 
that the Holy Spirit was wiser than he. Will that satisfy us? Or 
shall we exclude the Chronicler from the Canon? But that is im- 
possible ! What then? There is but one thing to do — we must 
face the fact without subterfuge; current opinion is wrong, the 
Bible is not inerrant in matters of history. If our opponents insist, 
as does an essayist in one of our great denominations, "No other 
revelation than an inerrant one is worthy the confidence of the 
race," if they force upon us the dilemma — "Either an errorless 
Bible or none " and allow us no other horn, the answer of candor 
and of scholarship must be — "You persist in this to your own con- 
fusion." And no less than Professor Sayce has said "in the end 
the opinion of the scholars will always prevail." Here then as 
elsewhere the old maxim must hold: "Be sure, be sure you 're 
right, then go ahead." No matter what the consequence, you must 
go ahead ! 

With such a method of study and with students so qualified, 
what are likely to be the results? In stating these it is not my in- 
tention to go into minutiae, to detail the consequences which affect 
individual books or even groups of books of the Bible. We cannot 
linger here to state the views now so widely received concerning 
the Pentateuch, Isaiah, Solomon's Song, the Synoptic Gospels, the 
Apocalypse, etc. 
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I propose to give the effects of the new method as bearing 
upon the general study of the Bible. 

It may be remembered that in the definition I gave it was stated 
that consequences destructive and constructive might appear. 

And first, the destructive results. We have already attempted 
to show that the higher criticism does not destroy the Bible itself. 
That is left entire. But its character as literature, as history, as 
religious teaching, is made clear. The methods of the writers of 
those early days is in many cases laid open. There is no attack, 
open or covert, upon the book. But false estimates of it and un- 
founded teachings about it are shown to be supportless. The way 
is cleared for a true apprehension of its beauties, its truth, and its 
true function. This wonderful book has been made for centuries a 
pack-horse to carry the theories of pseudo-scientists and visionaries 
upon the functions of a book of religious teaching. The higher 
criticism makes this use of the Bible no longer possible. 

The inspiration of the Bible is not destroyed. That is unas- 
sailable. No mine is driven against its truth. In fact, its true 
nature is exhibited in the results of critical research. But false 
notions about the inspiration of the Bible are by the processes of 
criticism shown to be baseless. Our tests reveal how untenable 
are such positions as, for example, that of Dr. Hodge, who tells us 
that "(inspiration) is not confined to moral and religious truths, 
but extends to the statements of facts, whether scientific, historical, 
or geographical." Persistence in that position necessitates the 
abandonment of all inspiration. 

Biblical criticism has. made impossible reliance upon a prion 
methods of reasoning about the Bible, its origin and nature. And 
it is destroying the wall of tradition built on deductive reasoning 
that kept the Bible from being " understanded of the people." 

These are but a few of the services rendered by the iconoclastic 
tendencies of the newer method. But its destructive tendencies 
are not its only virtue. It would be deserving of support if it did 
no more than clear the ground of the underbrush which has grown 
up and almost hidden the Bible from men's eyes. But, as Professor 
Menzies says in the Contemporary for April, 1895 : 
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"The ultimate aim of criticism is not to deny, but to build up ; and the very 
negations with which it sets out tend, by awakening inquiry and showing the tradi- 
tional view of a subject, to bring about in time a positive and scientific construc- 
tion, every part of which has been well tested, and may therefore be regarded with 
confidence." 

Indeed, it can be affirmed with assurance that it has already 
produced positive results of the highest value. 

It has rendered hermeneutics or the science of interpretation 
great benefits. It has done no small duty in putting the parts of 
the Bible in their true historical setting. The interpretation of 
many an obscure passage is at once cleared up, when the historical 
background and the immediate occasion for its utterance is known. 

The "fourfold fetters" of the Council of Trent- — conformation 
to the rule of faith, the practice of the Church, the consent of the 
fathers, and the decisions of the councils — no longer bind the Book 
of Books. Criticism has reinstated the principle of Luther : 

" Every word [of Scripture] should be allowed to stand in its natural mean- 
ing." 

Investigation of the word of Scripture in all the light shed by 
philology and history and archaeology and all the kindred inductive 
sciences, makes clearer the "natural meaning" and therefore the 
content of "revelation" as given in the Bible. It is all the time 
making less and less possible false and distorted and warped and 
allegorical views of Scripture as a whole and of individual passages. 
"The historical sense first and above all" is the newer principle of 
exegesis. 

In this way great advantage accrues to the pulpit. There is 
gained a firmer foothold, a more rational basis upon which to rest 
appeals to duty. Says one scholar known favorably to all schools 
of thought in two hemispheres : 

" I owe any joy, any confidence, any power I have in preaching the Old Tes- 
tament to the higher criticism." 

The almost unanimous testimony of those who have been 
pressed onward by the procedure is that the Bible becomes deeper 
in intent and richer in content through the application of the newer 
research. 
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Speaking of the view of the Hebrew literature which relates to 
the origins of the nation and holds that they are idealised history, 
Professor Flint has the following : 

"This view of their formation — of which Reuss and Kuenen, Wellhausen and 
Stade, have been among the most prominent advocates — does not deprive them of 
any of those rare merits either of contents or form for which they justly claim our 
admiration. The unity, consistency, naturalness, moral elevation, and spiritual 
instructiveness of the presentation of history given in the ancient Hebrew litera- 
ture, are facts which cannot be denied, however they may have been attained. 

"It reflected with wonderful faithfulness and completeness the theocratic life 
of Israel, of which it was an outcome. It was pervaded by a profound sense of a 
supernatural presence and of an eternal law making for righteousness. All events 
were exhibited in it from the religious point of view, God being set forth as the 
supreme factor of history, His will as the historical standard of judgment, and His 
kingdom as the goal of historical development. Yet human nature is also skilfully 
and truthfully delineated, in a style almost always simple and natural, and at times 
pathetic and sublime. 

" . . . . Man appears nowhere more man than where God is represented as 
miraculously (?) at his side." 1 

Another of the services rendered by the subject of our consid- 
eration is that done to apologetics. The bitterness manifested 
against Spinoza and Hobbes and Tom Paine and other "infidels" 
-was due probably in great part to the fact that no small portion of 
the declaration of those men was truth and could not be gainsayed. 
Men usually feel good-natured toward opponents whom they have 
whipped. But the apologetic of those times could not answer com- 
pletely the arguments of the "infidels"; and consequently what 
refutation could not compass, invective was expected to accomplish. 

Upon the Bible as read in these days the arrows of the early 
skeptics fall blunted and shattered. Now newer and more subtle 
objections are raised. To rebut these, keener and more discerning 
study by the faithful must follow, until the last arrow has been 
shot, the last bolt sped, and the Word of God remains unassailed 
and unassailable. 

One great gain flowing from the work of the critics is the dis- 

1 Philosophy of History, pp. 48-49. 
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closure of the reason why to many Christian souls some parts of 
the Bible are infinitely more precious than others. 

How many qualms of conscience have been raised, how many 
baseless fears for his salvation aroused in a humble believer by the 
consciousness that to him the Song of Songs did not appeal as did 
John xiv., that the answer of God out of the whirlwind of Job was 
not as beloved as the Twenty-third Psalm, nor the prayer of He- 
zekiah as 1 Cor. xv ! Such a one often wondered why the pessimism 
of Koheleth did not come home as did the glorious optimism of 
Rom. viii. 

The Bible to the Bible student no longer appears a level of 
Dead Sea waters with neither ebb nor flow. It is a stream whose 
origin in the mountains of antiquity is as obscure as that of the 
four rivers of Eden, but it emerges in history a river of salvation; 
now flowing deep and strong as the current of God's love, here it 
glides peacefully by banks of restful green where trees of healing 
arch their boughs and make refreshing shade, now it rushes a 
mighty torrent of impetuosity as the "kings of the earth set them- 
selves, and the rulers take counsel together, against the Lord and 
against His Messiah," again it murmurs in sorrow as the wind of 
anguish sweeps its waters, and we hear in the throbbings of its 
tender music, "How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? Shall I de- 
liver thee over, O Israel?" And so it goes sweeping on, its waters 
carrying refreshing to the nations and becoming a broad sea of de- 
liverance heaving in the hand of the Almighty. 

No less important for us to notice is the recovery by the higher 
criticism of the human element in the Bible. 

In this it has done a service like that the newer theology is 
performing for the life of Jesus. One of Chas. Gore's Essays on 
Subjects connected with the Incarnation traces the gradual obscura- 
tion in theological dogma of the humanity of Christ, until He be- 
came unapproachable, was pure and sheer Deity, and then came 
as a necessity in Catholic ritual the invocation of the Virgin, for 
man must have a mediator ! So the Bible had been removed and 
laid upon an unapproachable altar, and what followed was not rev- 
erent use but bibliolatry. This rock of offence criticism has drilled 
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and shattered, and has in the truest sense restored to the people 
the Bible, written by men, holy men indeed, but thoroughly hu- 
man. And now the Book of Books comes throbbing through and 
through in response to the heartbeat of humanity, soothing sor- 
rows, inspiring hope, giving comfort, revealing the great love of 
God for His creation, making known His yearning for His way- 
ward children, and assuring men of His will that not one sinner 
should be lost, but that all should turn from their wickedness and 
live. 

A question of the highest importance is the necessity of apply- 
ing the processes of the higher criticism to the Bible. 

We have asked whether it is possible in the first place and de- 
sirable in the second place that the Bible should be exempted. The 
reply is that it is neither possible nor desirable. We can do no 
other, therefore, than oppose firmly the school which insists on the 
irreverence of such treatment of the Bible. The plea of this school 
is, "The Bible is different from other Books for it is the Word of 
God." To question or cross-examine the Bible is "consciously to 
test the credibility of the Holy Ghost, to dispute the veracity of 
God Himself." 

The reply to this is at least twofold : first theoretically. Yes, 
such is the claim ! But something more than the assertion of a 
claim is needed. Moreover the claim itself cannot be set up as a 
bar to an examination of the grounds of the claim. Every preten- 
sion is not only subject to investigation, it is of itself a challenge to 
investigate. Besides, the usual statement of those who insist upon 
the exemption of the Bible from the processes of critical study is a 
perfectly correct one, that the Bible testifies to itself. Why then 
not examine it? But in the second place the theoretic answer to 
the objection issues practically in the phenomena of Christianity's 
contact with the world. Christianity aspires to be a world-religion, 
to embrace within its protecting arms the whole of humanity. It 
is distinctively a missionary religion if not the missionary religion. 
In fulfilment of its mission it comes into contact and conflict with 
the other religions which also have claims to be divine. The docu- 
ments on which those religions rest are regarded by the possessors 
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as God-given. Claims are in conflict. How shall the dispute be 
settled? Mere vociferation, loud shouting of bare pretensions, will 
not secure the victory Christianity desires. And even if Christian 
scholars should desire it, they may not scrutinise the claims of non- 
Christian religions and documents while imposing upon all others 
the dilemma — "Believe (without evidence) or be condemned." 
Can a higher imperative be shown for Christianity's claims than 
for those of other beliefs? Then why oppose an examination? 

Moreover, whoever discerns the condition of things in Christen- 
dom to-day sees that the Bible is assailed on historic grounds. The 
question is principally whether the defenders of the Bible shall be 
allowed to use in its defence the principles and methods used by 
the assailants so far as they are legitimate. As Dr. Aiken has ex- 
pressed it : 

" Neither unbelief nor the proudest and strictest science is more concerned to 
expose any unfounded claim that may have been made in or by the Church in re- 
gard to those Scriptures than the Church is to know precisely what it possesses in 
and with its sacred books." 

Once more, the Bible appeals to our moral and mental fac- 
ulties. As the astronomer in "The Poet at the Breakfast Table" 

has it : 

"I claim the right of knowing whom I serve, 

Else is my service idle ; He that asks 

My homage asks it from a reasoning soul." 

And now, finally, we have to ask whether there are limitations 
to this process. The answer must be, that if revelation itself was 
gradual, if there was a progress in the knowledge of Himself and 
of man which God conveyed to the race, we must expect develop- 
ment in this human process. We cannot look for a human product 
to transcend that of the divine mind. We may not count upon a 
Minerva springing full-armed from the brain of the critic. We 
may hope for the growth of a sturdy oak, to outlast the centuries ; 
or rather the course of events is to resemble the deposition, as by 
a stream, of particles which harden through the ages into ever- 
lasting rock — fit foundation for firm faith. 

What are some of these limitations? 

First, much still depends on the interpretation of passages 
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upon which conclusions are founded. To illustrate, there are those 
who find evidences of totemism among the Hebrews. They point 
to researches among kindred races, as the Arabs, the results of 
which seem to indicate the existence of totemistic customs. By 
this means they think to establish a probability that it is a Semitic 
institution. They then find in the Old Testament such passages 
as the Ebenezer text, i Sam. vii. 12, the references to the serpent 
as an object of worship, such names as Oreb and Zeeb — raven and 
Wolf — Caleb (dog), Nahash (serpent), and regard these as evi- 
dences of totemism among Hebrews and their neighbors. The 
theory is a very fascinating one, but the data are wholly dependent 
upon interpretations that do not necessarily commend themselves 
to the scholar. Till the meaning of passages like these is definitely 
settled, such questions must wait. 

A second limitation is that the critic must perforce depend for 
his criteria upon specialists in many various departments. In the 
growing volume and complexity of knowledge no man can be an 
expert in more than a very narrow field. The man who uses re- 
sults attained by others in any department of research, must there- 
fore wait till those results have the sanction of scholars in those 
departments. Impatience may in no case enter into the make-up 
of the critic. "The product of each new source of knowledge," 
says Prof. Fr. Brown, "is apprehended only by degrees. A long 
time is needed to exhaust it." He has, moreover, on his hands the 
delicate task of judging how vital to the problem Which possesses 
him any fact or set of facts really is. The principle of proportion 
is no easy one to master. The proper adjustment of the elements 
of an answer is a task requiring not only nicety but firmness of 
touch. Indeed the qualifications of a critic differ from those of a 
poet, he must be both born and made ; born with a fine mental 
and moral and spiritual endowment, and made in the workshop of 
the purest scholarship, the frankest candor, and the most reverent 
devotion. 

A third limitation is the character of the phenomena which un- 
derlie the Bible, which are its cause. As Dr. George A. Gordon 
has said : 
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"The Bible transcends the mere historian. So far as it is outward fact, it 
falls within his domain ; but so far as it is a body of ethical and spiritual truth, it 
falls within the concern of humanity. The revelation of God as a record belongs 
to learning ; but as a moral and spiritual content it belongs to all prophetic souls." 

What can criticism do with such facts as that embodied in the 
statement of Samuel, "Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, to 
hearken than the fat of rams"? Whether the story of Samuel and 
Saul be history or legend, this teaching commends itself to the soul 
with an emphasis unmistakable. How can criticism treat the state- 
ment of the Master: "If a man keep my word he shall never see 
death ; but it shall be in him a fount of water, springing up into 
everlasting life"? In a word, after criticism has done its best, com- 
pleted its studies of words and style and mythologies and histories 
and what not, it comes to the question of Zophar: "Canst thou by 
searching find out God ? " 

As Professor Menzies has said : 

"It may be maintained that the seed-plot of religion must always be sought in 
the ideal rather than the real." 

What is therefore the attitude to be assumed by the critic? It 
is recognised in what has been said that an approach only to final- 
ity can be expected. The goal, like the goal of prophecy, recedes 
ever into the infinite. Results, like knowledge, must long remain 
partial, though approximating completeness. In the face of all 
this, the critic can least of men afford to be dogmatic. He must 
leave that to those who must be dogmatic to maintain their posi- 
tions. He must recognise that conclusions reached now, while 
obligatory with present knowledge, are only tentative ; that upon 
the ruins of what may seem to him an eternal structure may be 
erected the ultimate temple of truth. And he must be content if 
he be privileged to hew and shape some humble blocks which the 
great Architect may deem not unworthy of being built into the 
walls of the City of God. 

Geo. W. Gilmore. 
Meadville, Pa. 



